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The Cr1rcuxar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. ‘This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the Circutar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste ComMuUNISM 
or Complex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every. essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselyes to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), iving only such bérs as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 











LEGAL STATUS OF MARRIED WOMEN 
—PAST AND PRESENT. 
ll. 


HE legal status of marriage has been defined 
in general terms, and it has been seen that it 
is formed by contract ; but it may be observed that 
it is very difficult to treat fully of the status of the 
wife without confusing it with that of the husband. 
The status of the husband is a very different thing 
from the status of the wife. The rights and duties 
belonging to them, far from being reciprocal, are 
very dissimilar, are derived from very different 
principles of law, and flow through wholly different 
channels. 


Before proceeding to speak of the changes which 
ate wrought when a woman enters into the status 
of a wife, it will be instructive to notice that in the 
primitive ages this status was superinduced with- 
out any contract whatever, without consulting the 
will of the woman; that, in fact, she had no will to 
consult, and that the idea of making a contract be- 
fore entering into the status of marriage is alto- 
gether a modern innovation; and a glance at some 
facts of this sort will serve to explain why the 
status of the wife remained such as it was at com- 
mon law, even after marrying by contract came into 
fashion. As before observed, a striking feature of 
the status of the wife is that of legal incapacity, 
or disability. Law-writers have different ways of 
accounting for the disabilities of married women. 
In 1632 an anonymous book appeared in London, 
entitled “‘ The Lawes resolutions of Woman’s Rights, 
or the Lawes provision for woman.” The author ac- 
counts for the disabilities in this way: ‘ Return,” 
‘he says, “a little to Genesis, in the 3d chapter 
whereof is declared our parents’ first transgression 
in eating the forbidden fruit; for which Adam, Eve, 
the Serpent first, and lastly the earth itself, is cursed ; 
and besides the participation of Adam’s punishment, 
which was subjection to mortality, exiled from the 
garden of Eden, enjoined to labor, Eve, because she 
had helped to seduce her husband, hath inflicted 
on her an especial bane. In sorrow shalt thou 
bring forth children, thy desires shall be subject to 
thy husband, and he shall rule over thee. See here 
the reason of that which I touched upon, that 
women have no voice in Parliament. They make 
no laws; they consent to none; they abrogate none 
The common law here shaketh hand with Divinitie.” 
Yet, strange as it may seem, this author grew to 
manhood under the rule of a queen. 


A writer of our own times upon “the law 
of married women,” referring to their disabilities 
and their cause, says: “It is sufficient in vindica- 
tion of the law to say, that when the legal rule was 
established it accorded with the notions and habits 
generally prevailing in the community, and those 
notions and habits had at least some countenance 
in the law of nature which gave strength to the man 
and feebleness and dependence to the woman ; put- 
ting into his hands the weapons of war, and build- 
ing in her heart the golden throne before which the 
victor and the vanquished alike bow ;”’ and then he 
indulges in quite a flight of fancy about these 
things changing when nature so changes that the 
women go to war and the dishcloths come into the 
hands of the men, etc., etc. The argument, what 
there is of it, which seeks to justify these disabilities 
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is the same that in substance has been used from 
time immemorial to justify cruelty, robbery, slavery 
and every oppression which has at any time been 
practiced by the strong upon the weak. Let us trace 
back the operation of this “lawof nature”’ a little, 
historically, and find if we can upon what basis the 
law of the status of married women rests, and upon 
what it has been built. 


There can be no question in the mind of any one 
who has looked at the evidence on the subject that 
our ancestors, in whose moral and social condition 
the roots of the English law of marriage are to be 
found, existed in a ruder and more savage state 
than is now the condition of any known barbarous 
tribe. They fed upon earth, roots, grubs and 
shellfish generally, but not always, for they were 
cannibals. There was then no such thing as mar- 
riage and no such thing as the family. The opinion 
and habits of these people had at least some counte- 
nance im the law of nature “which gave strength 
to the man and feebleness and dependence to the 
woman.” Acting upon this law of nature, it was 
the rule to kill the female children except the first- 
born when a female. To tribes surrounded by 
enemies and unaided by art, contending with the 
difficulties of subsistence, sons were a source of 
strength both for defense and in seeking food; 
daughters a source of weakness. Hence this cruel 
custom, leaving the primitive human hordes with 
very few young women, occasionally with none, 
forced them to prey upon one another for wives 
when wanted. And hence it came to pass that a wo- 
man would sometimes belong to several men, or 
several men would have several women in common. 
Such was the state of a large part of Great Britain 
at the time of the Roman invasion. 


The fundamental idea of the right of property is 
this: that he who feels a want and by his own effort 
obtains the means of supplying that want is entitled 
to the use of those means after he has obtained 
them; and the first settled notion of the right of a 
man to the exclusive possession of a woman proba- 
bly arose from the practice of capturing wives. 
The men of a tribe were killed in the tribal frays, 
and the women became the wives of the captors. 
The phrase “took a wife” was not then a figurative 
expression, but was prosaic to the letter. In the 
Book of Judges, last chapter, we bave an account 
of how, as a punishment for not having gone up to 
the assistance of Israel to Mizpeh, the inhabitants 
of Jabesh Gilead were smitten with the sword, and 
four hundred young virgins were saved and given 
to the men of Benjamin; and how afterward, when 
there was still a lack of wives for them, they went 
where the daughters of Shiloh came out to dance, 
and lay in wait in the vineyards, and came out and 
caught every man his wife. This must also have 
“had some countenance in the same law of nature 
which gave strength to the man and feebleness and 
dependence to the woman,” for it was at a time 
when “there was no king in Israel and every man 
did that which was right in his own eyes.” 


The legends of this forcible capture of women 
for wives exist. in the literature of all nations which 
have an ancient literature—in that of the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Hindoos, the Chinese, and in the 
old Irish and Gaelic poems. Women are now 
captured for wives among the tribes of Africa, and 
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according to Humboldt in South America. There 
is historical evidence that this practice was once 
general among the nations of the North of Europe. 
Even in Great Britian the capturing of wives de- 
rived for a long time “some countenance from the 
law of nature.” Sir Walter Scott, in the historical 
introduction to “ Rob Roy,” gives an account of how 
the MacGregors as late as 1750 captured a wife for 
Robin Oig. But by and by abduction came to be 
a crime. 


Among savage nations, as civilization advanced, 
the next step from the capture of women was their 
purchase. In this a woman’s inclination was not 
consulted. Her father was her owner, and that 
ownership was bargained away to her husband. 
She was a thing to be sold, and counted to her 
possessor as so many sheep or oxen, camels or 
skins. By the purchase she became, according to 
the old law phrase, sub potestate viri [under the 
power of the husband]. She had no will of her 
own, indeed she never had any will of her own, and 
it was not, as the law books say, “that by reason of 
this lack of will she cannot contract.” She could 
not contract because she was achattel. She was 
a “thing” of her husband, who had bought and 
paid for her and who owned her absolutely. She 
was as much his as she would have been if under 
the earlier custom he had slain her father and taken 
her as the spoil of war. The fact is, the institution 
of marriage grew up with the institution of slavery. 
It was the same thing as slavery, but the wife was 
the superior slave as she was nearer her master’s 
person. His other female slaves were frequently 
with her, mothers of his children. At the hight of 
Rome’s grandeur the forms of marriage were but 
relics of the ancient customs of the capture and 
purchase of wives. ?. 

Note.—For much of the matter in this article the 
writer acknowledges his indebtedness to an able article 
in Vol. 6 of the American Law Review, page 57. 


TWO CERTAINTIES. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

VERYTHING persuades me to humility 
E and docility and communism of heart. 
Looking over the whole field of intellectual 
survey, I inquire of myself, What do I most 
certainly know—what is the surest thing of 
all others to me?—and the answer is, of all 
things that I know, this is the surest, that / 
know but very littl. When I dig to the bot- 
tom, this is the lowest stone upon which my 
individual wall is built ; I am sure that I am a 
very limited, ignorant creature, and most of 
the things above that layer of truth I am not 
so sure of. A negation of my wisdom is at the 
bottom of all my capacity for wisdom. I 
know that I am inexpressibly ignorant a good 
deal surer than | know that the earth goes 
round the sun. 


‘Then the second surest thing which I know 
is an excellent complement of the first. I 
know that some other being besides myself is 
infinite in knowledge. Of course I cannot 
see infinite distances, but I can see enough 
around me to show me that the universe is full 
of somebody else’s_ intelligence, which is, 
compared with my intelligence, as the ocean 
to a drop. 

Here is the true recognition of the me and 
the not-me. ‘The recognition of the me is the 
negation of all absolute intelligence ; and the 
recognition of the not-me is the recognition of 
infinite intelligence out of me. Both of these 
certainties are reasons for humility and 





docility. They persuade to communism. 
The me must subside into the not-me; and 
then by virtue of the partnership it knows all 
things ; but the moment it relapses into the 
me it knows nothing. 


THREADS FROM MY LIFE-BALL. 
v. 


UITE a demand for the Perfectionist 
publications sprung up in our town, and 
there were many indications that the new views 
were spreading. A number of church mem- 
bers with whom we had conversed expressed 
much dissatisfaction with their own attainments 
and the low standard of ‘religion in the church ; 
but as our pastor denounced the new faith, or, 
more properly, the old faith of apostolic origin, 
as a great heresy, the more timid inquirers of 
the “new way” lacked the moral strength to 
brave the reproach that they saw must be 
heaped upon us. Our reputation in the church 
had already declined; we were no longer re- 
garded as pillars there. I remember that one 
good sister remarked to me that it must be that 
H ’s sickness had left him with a disease 
on the brain, for, she urged, it could not be 
that when the church had prayed so long and 
earnestly for his recovery he would be left to 
embrace error in his right mind. “But would 
it not be more reasonable,” said I, “to believe 
that God has answered your prayers by bless- 
ing him more than you could ask or think? 
You do not honor God in saying that when you 
“asked for bread he gave you astone?’” She 
could make no reply. 





Meanwhile the conflict in my own heart was 
going on. In taking up one of the Perfectionist 
papers I read an article on faith by Mr. Noyes, 
beginning with the passage, “He that cometh 
to God must believe that he is, and that he is 
a rewarder of them that diligently seek him.” 
This was life to me, and quickened my percep- 
tions of the way to attain that which I so 
much needed. I saw at once that it was only 
by believing that I could be saved; and very 
soon I was enabled to say, “Lord, I believe, 
help thou mine unbelief.” The peace of God 
came over me, and I found myself filled with a 
fullness of the love of God that I had not 
known before. The whole earth seemed to be 
filled with his glory. H greatly rejoiced 
at this change, and the praises of God were in 
our hearts and mouths from morning till night. 
We were a wonder to ourselves, and an aston- 
ishment to our neighbors and friends, for we 
could not forbear proclaiming the good tidings 
to all who would listen to us. From this time 
the ordinances of the church were of little 
value to us,—but shadows of the glorious sub- 
stance that filled our hearts. Every day seemed 
holy, consequently we could no longer ob- 
serve one in seven as more holy than the rest. 





We attended church as usual for a time, but 
it was not edifying to sit and hear what we 
knew were God’s truths misrepresented and 
abused, and ourselves scandalized without the 
privilege of replying; and so we finally con- 
cluded to remain at home. After awhile we 
were arraigned before the church to answer 
for our heresies. Four different meetings were 
held with us, and many questions asked re- 





specting our belief, all of which were answered 
truthfully and fearlessly. Both of us were 
calm and happy during this ordeal, and never 
at aloss for areply. The persecuting party 
found much difficulty in getting the church to 
act upon any of the charges preferred. Finally 
it was concluded to gently reprove us and let 
us go. Previously we had been visited by a 
commitee of four, three of whom wete deacons, 
who had questioned us quite closely, but left 
with impressions of us apparently more favor- 
able than they had before; and had that com- 
mittee been permitted to report directly to the 
church, instead of having their report pass 
through the hands of the minister, a very 
different impression no doubt would have been 
made on the minds of the people. It must be 
remembered, however, that there is much more 
toleration and freedom of speech in religious 
societies now than there was forty years ago. 


Many months previous to this I had the 
happiness of welcoming my only sister as a 
whole-hearted believer in the doctrine of 
perfect holiness. Though a devoted member 
of the church, and active in various benevolent 
societies connected therewith, she had for a 
long time been dissatisfied with the standard 
of nominal Christianity. The fruits did not 
correspond with the requirements of the gos- ~ 
pel as she understood it. The unity taught by 
Christ was greatly lacking, as every man 
looked on his own things and not on the things 
of others. She was convinced there was a 
better way, and it was not long before she found 
what her soul desired. This change from law 
to grace brought her into great tribulation, as 
it was a sore trial to her friends. She had, 
however, counted the cost, and did not shrink 
from declaring the whole truth, cheerfully en- 
during the loss of reputation, family confi- 
dence, and all things that the world hold dear. 
Her husband at this time was an active mem- 
ber of the church, and now occupied the 
places vacated by H in the Sunday-School 
and elsewhere. Hitherto there had been per-. 
fect unanimity of feeling between herself and 
husband on all religious and moral questions ; 
but now that harmony was destroyed. There 
seemed to be a great gulf between them which 
neither could bridge over. It was the antago- 
nism of law and grace, of legal righteousness 
and the righteousness of God. Entertaining, 
as he did, rigid Orthodox views, it was 
not strange that her husband should think 
her deluded, and condemn her accordingly. 
While she suffered much persecution it did not 
hinder her progress nor suppress her hopeful, 
rejoicing spirit in the midst of her family 
duties and responsibilities. 





This sister, now doubly dear to me, was the 
only person in our neighborhood with whom 
we had full fellowship in the truth. In the 
adjoining towns there were a number of believ- 
ers, and in one of them free meetings were held 
quite regularly on Sundays in a very ordinary 
building called the “Lock House.” Most of 
those who attended were persons who had 
been connected .with the popular sects, but 
entertaining advanced views and believing in 
free discussion on all subjects, preferred a 
congregation which would allow them to speak 
if they had anything to say to one that denied 
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such liberty. At these meetings we were occa- 
sionally edified, and very much so at one 


_time. It was in the fall of 1842, I think, when 


word came to us that Mr. John H. Noyes of 
Putney, Vt., would be present the next Sunday 
at the Lock House meeting. On entering the 
hall we found it quite full already, and still 
persons came until there was no standing- 
room. Mr. Noyes read the 35th chapter of 
Isaiah, commenting on every verse as he read, 
but dwelling particularly on the last, which 
represents the ransomed of the Lord as re- 
turning and coming “to Zion with songs and 
everlasting joy upon their heads.” They were 
not to wait, he said, until they had reached 
Zion, but on their journey thither were to 
have “songs and everlasting joy upon their 
heads.” This explanation was new, and the 
words uttered came freely and with great 
power; and I never saw an audience give 
more breathless attention. We _ returned 
greatly strengthened and encouraged. 


IMMORTALITY. 





E are to live for ever—for eternity ; the 
sublime thought is awe-inspiring, and 
yet how cheering. It reveals as we contem- 
plate it far-reaching, never-ending possibilities 
of improvment. We need not fear to com- 
mence any course of progress, for an infinite 
future is before us, in which we can take up 
any study, any pursuit, where we are now 
obliged to leave it, and go on learning forever 
and ever. “ What’s the use?” I asked the other 
day when looking over an old portfolio my eye 
fell upon a bit of paper yellow with age, re- 
calling the enthusiasm with which for a time I 
pursued a now neglected study ; but the temp- 
tation endured only fora moment. A flash of 
light revealed the illimitable future—luminous, 
glorious, yet calm and free from all distraction. 
I realized in my innermost that I had only 
entered upon existence; that I was still a 
child, with everything to learn and time enough 
in-which to learn. I seemed to hear a voice, 
saying—“Go on—improve the present hour to 
the best advantage; then the next hour, the 
next day, the next year, the next decade, the 
next century, yea, century after century, and 
still there will be something new to learn and 
endless opportunities before you.” I could 
but respond-—Thanks be to God that he has 
made us immortal; and endowed us with ca- 
pacities for continual improvement ; and above 
all, that he has given us souls capable of being 
filled with his love and life and of coming inté 
perfect unity with him. ; M. 
WHO INVENTED THE PRESERVING 
PROCESS ? 





HE art of preserving food by hermetically 

sealing it in cans and bottles has already 
done so much to increase the comforts and luxuries 
of mankind, and promises so much for the future, 
that the above question is likely to become of great 
interest. Though the art is the product of modern 
invention its beginnings are already enshrouded 
in mystery. The writer who contributed to the 
CIRCULAR of Sept. 16, 1872, the interesting article 
on the “ Beginning and Growth of Fruit Preserv- 
ing,” is inclined to give the honor of first con- 
ceiving the idea of preserving food by the hermeti- 





cally sealing process to M. Appert of France, who 
received from the French Government in 1810 
twelve thousand francs for introducing his process 
of parboiling provisions and then confining them 
in air-tight cans. Let M. Appert have the honor un- 
til one more worthy appears. A document now 
before us sets forth that His Most Excellent 
Majesty, King George the Third, did by letters 
patent, on the 25th day of August of the same 
year, 1810, give and grant unto one Peter Durand 
the sole privilege and authority to make, use, exer- 
cise and vend an invention for preserving animal 
and vegetable food by processes less perfect but 
much like those now used by large packers in this 
country ; but as it appears from the same docu- 
ment that the invention was communicated to 
Durand bya “certain foreigner residing abroad,” 
and no clue is given to his name, we are left to 
conjecture that it may have been M. Appert of 
France. 


The writer of the article referred to in the Cir- 
CULAR was unable to give any data respecting the 
preserving of fruits and vegetables earlier than 
1853. From testimony given in a recent patent 
trial before the United States Circuit Court for the 
District of Maine, it appears that both fruits and 
vegetables were preserved by the new process 
many years earlier even in this country, and still 
earlier in France, though attention was everywhere 
first given to the preservation of animal food. 
Thus Jean Louis R. Bertram testified that he 
learned the art of preserving in Cologne, Prussia, 
about the year 1820; worked at it five years in 
Paris, and then eighteen years in Sedan. “In 
France,” he added, “ we put up all fruits and vege- 
tables raw in cans; asparagus, little peas, string- 
beans, Lima beans, little carrots, corn, etc. He 
saw corn canned in Cologne as long ago as 1830. 
Charles Mitchel, a Scotchman by birth, testified 
that he learned the art of preserving in Aberdeen, 
Scotland, in 1831, and that after coming to this 
country he canned sweet corn as early as 1843. 
Louis Bernard testified that he began in New York 
in 1842 to manufacture and sell hermetically sealed 
goods, fruits, and vegetables; but it does not 
appear from his testimony that he did at that early 
date actually preserve any fruits by the new pro- 
cess, though it is clear, if his testimony is to be 
credited, that fruits were thus preserved at an 
earlier date in France; for he says, “I came to 
New York in 1837; I knew M. Appert in France, 
and under his process learned the art of hermeti- 
cally preserving vegetables and fruits. w. 


MEETINGS OF THE COLORED PEOPLE. 





A correspondent of the Catholic Review writing 
from Florida describes the meetings of the colored 
people of the South in the following graphic 
manner : 


As the earnestness of the preacher increases, he 
generally falls into a sing-song intonation, his voice 
rises to a pitch painful alike to orator and auditor ; 
his breath becomes short, his articulation labored ; 
after each triplet or more of words, he utters a 
gasping “ah!” he moves agonizingly from side to 
side, his face perspiring, his eyes rolling, his gestures 
and utterances accelerating, until his auditory, 
catching the excitement, break forth in a chorus of 
responses, such as, “Oh, Lord!” “Oh, Zion!” 
“Do, Lord!” “Please, Lord!” ‘Glory!’ ‘Zion 
forebber!” and the like. Then, with a startling 
suddenness, the preacher drops his voice and his 
lofty language to an ordinary pitch, from which he 
gradually works himself and his hearers to a new 
intensity of excitement. In the singing all unite— 
men, women and children—without regard to com- 
pass or adaptedness of voice. Usually, however, 
the effect is not unpleasing. The singing is per- 
ceived at once to be 

THE SPECIAL FEATURE OF THE SERVICE. 


The women at these meetings, far outnumber the 
men (they git on different sides), and their shrill, 





reedy voices lead the van in every variation of the 
tune. The words are announced by one of the 
deacons, and his errors of pronunciation are re- 
peated by the congregation with a scrupulous 
fidelity. It is in the local or informal hymns 
always introduced that the choral genius of the 
race becomes the more apparent. Frequentl 
there is a sort of concerted arrangement, bot 
effective and characteristic. For example in the 
hymn: 

De Gospel train ’s a comin, 

I heard it jus’ at han’! 
in the chorus 

Children, git abo-oard ! 

Children, git abo-oard ! 

Children, git abo-oard ! 

Dere’s room for many a-more ! 
a soprano sings the first word “Children,” a num- 
ber join in the words, “ git abo-oard.” The follow- 
ing two lines are repeated in the same manner, and 
the conclusion is given with the entire strength of 
the congregation. The swaying of the body, and 
the tapping of the feet on the floor, are the invari- 
able accompaniment. When a lull occurs—at the 
termination of a song, one of the deacons appeals 
pathetically to the “sisters.” ‘ Won’t de sisterns 
gib us someting? Come, sistern, Come! Sing 
up, sistern!” Thus exhorted, the “Sistern” 
quickly lead “a new departure.” The formal ser- 
vice over, a ‘“ hand-shake”’ is a favorite conclusion 
of the meeting. A crowd of the most enthusiastic 
worshipers collecis in front of the reading-desk, 
and a “ member” (male, or female), with an exuber- 
ance of voice, starts a rythmical improvisation of 
some scriptural story to the tune of a “walk 
around,’’ and with a constant and monotonous 
choral response from the others, the air of which 
varies only in terminating, now with the rising, 
now with the falling inflection. One of these per- 
formances was as follows : 


Solo—Noah, he did build an ark ! 
Chorus—Oh, for de kingdom ! 
Solo—He built de ark tree stories high. 
Chorus—Oh, for de kingdom ! 

I’m boun’ for de kingdom.* . 

I’m boun’ for de kingdom. 

I’m boun’ for de kingdom. 

Oh ! come along ! 
Solo—Dem said he war a foolish man. 
Chorus—Oh, for de kingdom. 
Solo—But still he built it right along. 
Chorus—Oh, &c., &e. 


He took de animals and insecks in ; 


Oh, for &c. 

De horse de cow and eberyting. 
Oh, &c. 

De water, it rose up right high. 
Oh, &c. 

Dem had to leave de first story ; 
Oh, &c. 

But still de rain, it did cum down ; 
Oh, &c. 

Dem had to leave the second story ; 
Oh, &c. 

Dem had to leave de third story ; 
Oh, &c. 

Dem had to git upon de roof. 
Oh, &c. 


and so, throughout the whole narration, with the 
most minute embellishments and details. The 
principal accompaniment of this song consists ina 
sort of “mark time,” up and down movement of 
the body by bencing and straightening the knees, 
the head and trunk remaining rigid, but the arms 
swinging loosely at the sides. The “ hand-shake ” 
comes in at the chorus, the singers shake each 
other by the hand, keeping tune with the rhythm of 
their song. The rest of the congregation, mean- 
while, indulge in unrestrained conversation and 
join at willin the singing or gradually leave the 
sacred scene. 


BEAUTY OF THE HUMAN Foot.—When we saw 
“Pygmalion and Galatea” recently performed, we were 
struck with a peculiar movement in the actors’ feet which 
for a time, sitting afar off, we did not understand. With 
every step, w'th every turn of the ankle, a kind of deli- 
cate ripple passed over the instep as a thrill runs through 
a corn-field sometimes under a tender wind ; we were 
surprised to see how beautiful the movements were, how 
graceful were the lines from the ankle in every position. 
Presently we discovered that the beauty and the grace 
were due to the absence of shoes. On inspection, the 
feet of the ladies were not particularly small, yet they 
were better than the smallest concealed in boots ; there 
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was scarcely a position in which they did not appear 
lovely. The actresses were in fact thinly stockinged, 
with sandals beneath the feet, an embroidered stray) com- 
ing between the two first toes across the instep, after the 
old Roman fashion. We have often thought, consider- 
ing how much we lose by shoes and how very little we 
gain, that it is a thousand pities women do not bring in 
sandals—not the foolish ribboned pumps of the last cen- 
tury, but the real Greek sandal. Without the hard and 
deformed shoe, every muscle of the foot is in motion, 
and visible at every step ; it is quite wonderful how pret- 
ty the feet appear, even when not very small. In reality 
we lose nearly as much by the shoe as the face loses by 
a mask.— St. Paul’s _— 
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DISCRIMINATING SPIRITUALISM. 


OMMUNICATION with spirits is desirable. 
In fact, the gospel is nothing but a call to in- 
tercourse with the highest and best of all spirits. 
“ Our fellowship,” says Jolin, ‘is with the Father 
and with his Son Jesus Christ.” The difference 
between the believer and the unbeliever is, that the 
one looks up to invisible spheres, and seeks im- 
provement and renovation by communion with celes- 
tial life, while the other looks down to the world of 
matter, and nurses his life with earthly things. 

But in seeking or accepting intercourse with the 
world of spirits, we ought to know what part of 
that world we approach, what nation (so to speak) 
we visit, and who the strangers are that visit us. 
For the Bible and experience instruct us that the 
invisible world is made up of divers principalities 
or nations, as well as this world. Suppose we be- 
longed to some other sphere, and were approaching 
this world for instruction and fellowship. We can 
see that there would be need of discernment and 
good judgment in choosing our company out of 
all the nations and sects that might present them; 
selves to our attention. It would not be very profit 
able, for instance, to enter into credulous commu- 
nication with the Chinese, though they might 
astonish us with their oracular boastings of the 
wonders and glories of the ‘Celestial Empire.” 
So we should not get much real wisdom or good- 
ness from the Mohammedans, though their own 
report of the excellence of their condition and of 
their prospective beatitudes would doubtless be 
very weighty and persuasive. And the nations 
and sects of Christendom even would require close 
examination and careful choosing. In short, a 
pilgrim from some other world to this would find 
it easy to get into bad company, and somewhat 
difficult to meet with a people whose reports of 
themselves and the rest of the world could be 
trusted, and whose communications would be 
really profitable. 

So, from what we know of the analogy between 
the state of things in this world and in the invisible 
world, it is safe to presume that it is easy, in 
approaching unknown regions of spirits, to meet 
with tribes of the mean, deceitful, boasting sort, 
and a matter of difficulty, requiring caution 
and patient search, to find the true children of 
light, that will lead us upward to the throne of 
God. 

To us it is manifest by reason and accumulating 
experience, as well as from the Bible, that there is 
in the invisible world one name that is above every 
name—one principality that is far above all heavens 
—one nation that is distinguished from all others, 
by the glory of the power that raised Jesus Christ 
from the dead. For that nation we have the high- 


est respect. 


Our ambition is to be received into 


their company. To visit them, or to give place to 


them in this world, is our brightest hope. 


lives are at their service. 


we confess, have for us small attractions. 


Our 
Other tribes of spirits, 
In fact, 


we count it a privilege to be excused mostly from 


their company. 


But for Jesus Christ and his 


advancing train the cry of our hearts is, “ Lift up 


your heads, O ye gates, 
everlasting doors; and 
come in.” 


and be ye lifted up, ye 
the King of glory shall 


REVIVAL-DYNAMICS. 
I. 


‘* A certain man made a great 
supper, and bade many: 
sent his servant at supper-time, 
to say to them that were bidden, 
Come, for all things are now 
ready. 
consent began to make excuses. 
The first said unto him, I have 


bought a piece of ground, and I | 


must needs go and see it: 
thee have me excused. 


I pray 
And 


another said, I have bought five f 


yoke of oxen, and I go to prove 
them: I pray thee have me ex- 
cused. And another said, I have 
married a wife; and therefore I 
cannot come.’”’ And when the 
servant reported these things to 
his master he was angry. See 


and he | 


And they all with one | 


‘*All seasons are not alike 
favorable * * * There 
is a deal of difference in the time 
of the year whether people can 
| get out to meetings or can spare 
the time, In the midst of har- 
| vests I have known but one re- 
vival in my life among hundreds 
and hundreds, because men can- 
| not spare time from the harvest- 
field. *. * j\® Your re- 
vivals are to be in the proper 
seasons of the year. You are to 
| adapt your moral culture to al] 

these peculiarities of God’s provi- 
dence, which with some little 
care and observation every one 
may discern.”” H. W. Beecher 
on Revivals. 





“heathen. 





Luke 14: 16—21. 


We cannot discover that the reasons which Mr. 
Beecher allows as sufficient to excuse men from 
taking part in a revival are any better than those 
offered in the parable as excuses for not coming to 
the great supper. Besides if farmers are to be ex- 
cused from giving special attention to religion during 
harvest-time, merchants and others whose busi- 
ness is equally pressing at all seasons of the year 
may be wholly excused. This Mr. Beecher would 
not for a moment admit ; but he must do so unless 
he takes the ground that religion is always and 
everywhere primary, and whenever its interest 
conflicts with that of business in such a way that 
one must temporarily suffer, it should be business 
and not religion. 


Another thought: If it be true, as Mr. Beecher 
says, that “there is a great deal of difference in 
the time of the year whether people can get out to 
meetings or can spare the time,” then we have in 
this fact one of the strongest arguments for such a 
thorough reérganization of society as will make it 
convenient for people to come together daily .for 
religious culture. The demands of the world are 
pressing upon the attention continually, and noth- 
ing less than continuous attention to God can keep 
the true balance and save our souls. Communism 
furnishes the conditions for this. It is as easy for 
Communities to “get out to meetings” in harvest- 
time as at any other season. In fact, they don’t 
have to go out to meeting at all. Their house is 
their church and school as well as home. Not 
only does Communism abolish distances and so 
make daily meetings possible, it also abolishes the 
fierce competitive strife that makes it so difficult 
for people to “spare the time” at any season for 
such continuous attention to religious exercises as 
revivals require. w. 





The Graphic says at the close of a touching 
paragraph on the tender affection between John 
Stuart Mill and his wife: ‘Too soon for us but 
not for them, we may now write above the graves 
of the wonderful pair the old Virgilian epitaph, 
‘Lovely in their lives, in death they were not 
divided.’” , We are sorry to see this pretty bit of 
poetry filched from the Bible and given away to the 
Saul and Jonathan, two Jewish heroes, 
were the lovely pair for whom this epitaph was 
made, and the royal poet and musician, David, was 
the author of it. (See 2Samuel, 1: 23.) Positivists 





are welcome to the good things of the Bible; but 
they ought to give credit. 

There is no one thing that adds so much to the 
miseries of human life as the modern newspaper. 
When a man has as much as he can do to carry 
the load of his own troubles, the newspaper piles 
on him all the troubles of everybody else. 





Somebody robbed, somebody killed, 
Somebody sent to jail, 

This is the way the papers are filled 
Coming by every mail. 

All that devils and bad men do 
Faithfully gathered in ; 

The press has become a horrible ghoul 
Feeding on filth and sin. 


Shame on the din, vaunting of hell, 
Telling of death and strife ; 

Crowding away from aching hearts 
Glad news of love and life ! 

Here is a little advice, half a century old, ~ 
Thomas Jefferson : 

“If you’ ever find yourself in difficulty, and 
doubt how to extricate yourself, do what is right, 
and you will find it the easiest way of getting out 
of the difficulty. Give up money, give up the earth 
itself and all that it contains, rather than do an im- 
moral act. And never suppose that, in any possi- 
ble situation or any circumstances, it is best for 
you to do a dishonorable thing.” 

This reads a little odd in these days of Credit 
Mobilier statesmen, lobbyism and general stealage. 
How new, strange, and refreshing it would be to 
wake up some morning and find everybody acting 
out this advice, and all the newspapers reporting 
nothing but right and honorable doings throughout 
the world. ’Twould be the greatest sensation in 
history. 





COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—Says the Oneida Democratic Union, “The 
first postal card that came to the Oneida post-office 
was received by the Oneida Community.” 

—The gardeners have got a good start with their 
vegetables. The asparagus and pie-plant are al- 


ready large enough to cut and suitable for table ° 


use. The potatoes are all planted and growing 
finely, and on Wednesday the second crop of peas 
was planted. The smaller vegetables are also in 
a thriving condition. The farmers are putting 
up a new fence between the barn and the bridge 
which will much improve the appearance of the 
road. Several new tenant-houses are building, 
one of which is nearly covered. The Willow- 
Place factory is as busy as ever, and the whirl and 
roar of machinery as deafening, while big piles of 
traps are made every day, and silk cleaning and 
winding and spinning and twisting are going on 
from morning till night. The chuck business is 
growing and seems destined to become one of our 
most important branches of manufacture. 

—The following parody was read at a late meet- 
ing, and as we have since learned was the com- 
bined production of Carrie and Lily, who have 
for several months served in the capacity of table- 
waiters, and experienced the perplexity of waiting 
with empty plates for the tardy movements of the 
dumb-waiter between the kitchen and dining-room : 








Only waiting till the waiter 

Makes its ascent frm beneath, 
’Till the pancakes and the butter 

Come to give our minds relief. 
Only waiting for the apples 

And the mush we so much need, 
Only waiting for potatoes 

All the hungry folk to feed. 
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They are waiting for molasses, 
For cold mush, and Graham bread, 
And we think if you’l] but send them 
We'll pour blessings on your head. 
For we know the folks have patience, 
But it cannot last all day ; 
There are some so tired of waiting 
They get up and go away. 


Through the whistle we entreat you 

Send, O send those nutcakes brown ; 
Though they are not hygienic 

There are some “ who put them.down.” 
Ah! at last we see them rising, 

And our hearts are made so glad ; 
For to see the folks so hungry, 

Really makes us waiters sad. 


—If we consider the quantity of music made by 
all the boys playing on spring whistles, and the 
enthusiasm of the musicians, we shall conclude 
that this primal branch of art is more important 
than the performances of all the orchestras, opera 
troupes and church choirs in the world. 

—This is a note from one who sometimes con- 
tributes to the Community Journal, written after an 
invitation to furnish us an item or two : 

“Items! write items for the Journal. But the 
difficulty is that I must have the items before I 
can write them. If things don’t happen Ihave not 
the power that was -claimed by an editor I once 
heard about to “make them happen.” Says the 
cook-book, “first take the shad ”’—well if I have 
not the shad, what is the use of all the subseqient 
cooking directions ? This “counting the chickens 
before they are hatched” is risky business in jour- 
nalizing. I well remember Holton’s experience in 
thus experimenting with probabilities; he was 
journalist at the New York agency, and wrote that 
“Mr. N. arrived safely, and we were all glad to see 
him,” and posted the journal, expecting Mr. N. 
would come as was his wont on the evening train. 
But that unlucky Monday Mr. N. concluded to 
stay at W. C., and you can imagine his surprise on 
reading the item of his safe arrival in New York 
while he was yet in Connecticut. 

“The exciting scenes of the 4th of March, in 
Washington, were described and printed in Harper's 
Weekly and most of the papers sold two days be- 
fore the events occurred. It is fair and provident to 
be up with the times ; to have perhaps the biogra- 
phies of leading living men all written and on file 
in the office, so that incase of the sudden death of 
any of them in the evening the full obituary notice 
may appear in the next morning’s issue. Old 
father time used to be represented as quietly reap- 
ing with his scythe. Should he be pictured now, 
his forelock would be bound in the firm grip of the 
modern news-item writer; his speed that of the 
railway; his scythe trailing behind him. Now 
you don’t want news items until they happen, do 
you?” i 

—This little poem, which some one pinned on 
the bulletin-board, we think will be appreciated by 
all lovers of the 

TRAILING ARBUTUS, 
My beautiful darlings, do you know how we love you ? , 
Seeking you out from your rude dwelling place, 
Do you see the delight in the faces above you? 
Are you not a bit vain, ’neath your shy modest grace? 
Do you know that your presence is simply a wonder ? 
How did you make ready so quickly to come ? 
You’ve not been a week outside your snow prison, 
You brave little, bright little, bride of the sun, 
Ah, you are no laggard, his first kiss awoke you, 
The blushes he called are still to be seen ; 
You knew he’d not fail you, so put off your wrappings 
And step in a trice to your bright throne of green. 
Bright little, wild little, chiid of the woodland, 
Though we cherish you fondly your stay is not long ; 
You came with the blue-bird, the phcebe and robin, 
And charm with your fragrance as they with their 
song. 





Though your visit is transient we will not forget you, 
Among all the treasures that summer can bring. 
Their gorgeous apparel shall never eclipse you. 

Our bright little, sweet little, darling of Spring. 

—Monday (12) the journalist in company with 
seven others went down to Joppa. The morning 
though cloudy gave promise of a fair day, and be- 
fore we had arrived at Fish Creek Station the sun 
was shining brightly. Stepping off the cars our 
guide led us overa sandy road by several small farm- 
houses, across a rough, uncultivated lot, which 
terminated in an open pasture cut through by 
the river. Fifteen minutes brought us to the bank 
where lay our boats. A lively gale was blowing, 
ruffling the river we were to cross, while the lake 
south of us was turbulent with white-caps and 
angry-looking billows. Our boats put off from shore 
and we were soon landed on the thickly-wooded 
peninsula where stands our ‘snug little cottage. 
This cottage is a well-built, two-story house, con- 
taining two rooms below stairs and one above, 
and commands a fine view of the Oneida Lake 
from north, south and west, and of Fish Creek, or 
river, on the east. After a pretty thorough in- 
spection of everything in and around the dwell- 
ing we decided it was an infinitely pleasanter and a 
more civilized place for excursionists to spend a 
night in, than the rude inclosure and fixings of a 
tent. The women of our party found plenty to do 
in the way of “tidying up,” and proceeded at 
once to sweep and put the house in order; but we 
were obliged to use a fire-shovel to take up the 
litter we had collected as nothing could be found in 
the shape of a dust-pan on the premises. Then 
we mopped the floor, which it is not too much to 
say improved it wonderfully. We found a number 
of things lacking in the domestic economy, such 
as a dipper, a skimmer, a dust-pan, an old broom 
for scrubbing, a flat-iron, a pitcher, a salt-cellar, 
curtains for the windows, a rocking-chair, a clock, 
a comb, and last, but not least, suitable read- 
ing matter, all of which we noted down as 
necessary additions to the household convenien- 
ces. There is no cistern near; all the water 
used is brought from the river; and here 
we must express our delight at the quality of 
this water, it being so clear and beautiful and soft— 
softer than the softest spring water. The suds we 
made by dropping in a little soap was perfectly 
charming. 

At noon we went out with the men on the river 
to try our luck at fishing; but though we went to 
the fishing-grounds recommended by our guide, 
and though we waited patiently for two full hours 
with our lines in the water the fish would’nt bite, 
and we returned to our cottage with “nary a fish.” 
S., our guide, comforted us with the information 
that “‘some days perch will take hold and bite like 
everything, and you can just stand and pull them 
out hand over hand; and then again they wont 
bite at all!” We could attest the truth of his 
last statement. We had an excellent relish for 
our supper, and after the dishes were cleared away 
were ready to go out fishing again. A pleasant 
ride up and down the river, a view of the glowing 
sunset on the distant lake, and three fishes caught 
by H., N. and S., rewarded us for our second trial. 
We returned to the cottage contented with our 
luck, and enjoyed the picturesqueness and grandeur 
of the scenery around us. The lake was now smooth 
as glass, the sky unclouded ; the sunset had faded 
away leaving a faint streak of yellow light in the 
western horizon; the air was ringing with the 
voices of insects; frogs were humming, birds were 
singing their evening songs, and loud above all 
was the continuous note of the whip-poor-will. 
Once more snugly housed, we gathered around 
the stove and talked over our day’s experience, and 
rejoiced that here too we could have the home 
feeling. ‘One remarked that he “felt a spirit of 





prayer,” and went on to make the following 
proposition: ‘ Now that parties are coming down 
here frequently, generally making their calculations 


to stay over night, I think it would tend to give 
a good tone to such excursions to have it understood 


that the evening should be spent in good spiritual 
conversation, and in turning their attention to fellow- 
ship with one another and with God. This will 
make a great difference in the character of our 
excursions, and we shall enjoy them better for be- 
ing mixed up with a good religious experience. 
We can plot to-night for future excursions ; after 
the day’s excitement in fishing, eating and drink- 
ing is over, we can add to the good time by spirit- 
ual conversation and heart experience, which will 
be far more satisfactory all round. This place 
needs the revival spirit to complete it as a Commu- 
nity resort. We must elevate it. If God don’t 
take possession of this post the devil will. 
Why cannot we carry the revival spirit into our 
sports and make them a means of grace? I think 
we can, and I think we will.” These remarks met 
with favor in our little circle, and we united in the 
purpose expressed by our companion to sanctify 
such sports. We were put to sleep by the ceaseless, 
mournful song of the whip-poor-will. At 5 we 
were up and dressed, and soon on our way to the 
fishing-grounds hopeful as ever; but heavy, omi- 
nous clouds hung above us, the wind was high and 
the waters of the lake were lashed into a fury ; 
the river, too, was unquiet, and our little boat 
bounded over the waves like a thing of life. 
Hardly had we cast our lines into the water before 
the fast gathering clouds warned us to shore. We 
reached the house in season to escape the shower, 
and laughed at the strange fatality that kept us 
from getting any fish. The shower did not last 
long, and after breakfast we started for home, 
expecting to have an hour or two to ramble in the 
woods and pick flowers on our way to the station ; 
but a shower came up just as we arrived at the 
woods, and the women retreated to the station, 
leaving the men to gather arbutus for them. Ina 
short time they brought a large basket filled with 
these lovely blossoms, and reported that the woods 
were a perfect marvel for the rank growth of the 
arbutus plant, and the ground was crimson with 
the myriads of winter-green berries. We came 
home with a new realization of the treasures 
we have access to at our residence in Joppa. 
The delights of a New England wildwood are here 
combined with fishing accommodations and a taste 
of sea life. But above all, we like our home at 
Joppa for being so quiet and retired, and though 
we had poor success in fishing and no startling 
adventure marked our jaunt, we shall think. with 
pleasure of this excursion, as being principally a 
consecration of this retreat to reflection and 
prayer. 


—Here is a letter from one who left the Commu- 
nity a number of years ago in a quarrel with our 
system of mutual criticism : 





» May 11, 1873. 

DEAR ONEIDA :—Will you please send me the 
CIRCULAR? This is the second time I have been 
without it,—there is nothing that fills its place. I 
would to God that my home was with you. I 
know I am not worthy of your favor, and how 
much I have lost by being outside of the Commu- 
nity. Should there be any in the Community that 
are a little discontented I would say to them, “God 
will follow you, go where you will: you cannot be 
happy.” That has been my experience. I most 
heartily accept all the criticism of the Community. 
I hope they will forgive me and pray for me, for I 
feel as if I had wandered a great way from the fold. 
O, if God will forgive I think that his children 
will. 

I offer myself for criticism, and would make all 
free to express their opinion of me, for if I ever get 
on the right track again it will be by being willing to 
accept your criticism. 

ours affectionately, —_ —. 
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—The letters below from some of the men of 
the Community to Mr. Noyes were mostly drawn 
out by the late talks we have had on the subject of 
our marriage relations ; and, though never designed 
for any eye but his, they were read aloud to the 
family, and we take the liberty to pass them on to 
our readers as specimens of the heartfelt and unso- 
licited expressions of loyalty to our cause: 

Villa, April 19, 1873. 

DEAR Mr. Noyes :—Your talk about complex 
marriage has invested our Community relation with 
a new and sacred beauty, and I think it is one 
which every honorable man will come to prize as 
he prizes his own soul. The results of your defini- 
tion of our union must be to increase love and 
unity in the Community ; but it seems to me it may 
legitimately enhance self-respect. The thought of 
being joined in an eternal marriage union by God 
is exceedingly ennobling and dignifying. It makes 
our covenant with each other appear holy and 
precious beyond any legal ceremony, and our re- 
sponsibility in being faithful to that covenant a 
surpassingly sacred and honorable one. All trivial 
thoughts and sentimental fancies concerning the 
nature of our union can henceforth be done away 
with, and every man may truly regard it asa solemn 
compact made to last forever. 

Yours faithfully, 


O. C., April 20, 1873. 
DEAR Mr. Noyes:—I do not feel that there is 
any necessity for me to renew my protestations of 
loyality to you and the Community, still this seems 
an appropriate time for all of us to settle now and 
forever the foundations of our union with one anoth- 
and with God. I consider the step which I took 
in coming to the Community one of the most 
important and sacred acts of my life. The com- 
pact between us was made after the most mature 
consideration and prayer, and I can never leave the 
Community through any act of my own without 
violating every law of God and every code of honor, 
the observance of which constitutes what is gen- 
erally known as a gentleman. I will not say that I 
will never leave the Community, in any way as de- 
pending upon my own will or power to withstand 
temptation, but I have the same faith in God that he. 
will enable me to overcome all temptations and that 
he will keep me here, that I have he has saved my 
soul from hell: and if I should ever come under 
temptation, Jet this be a record before God and 
man against me, that in my calmest moments and 
with the most positive assurance of the truth of 
my position that it is possible for man to have, I 
say that my marriage with the Oneida Community 
is the act of God and for eternity, and if I violate 
it I do so at the peril of my soul and in violation 
of every law of God and honorable dealing. 
Faithfully yours, 


O. C., May 6, 1873. 

DEAR FATHER Noyves:—I feel like giving 
my whole life and strength to the service of God 
forever. It seems as though God was never so 
near to the Community as now. He is working in 
every heart, to bring on the continuous revival that 
has been hoped for so long. I believe it has come 
now in the Community, and is turning all our 
hearts in prayer to God for the salvation of our 
souls. The more I think of it the more my heart 
fills with thankfulness to God for his goodness. 1 
thank him for grandmother Noyes, who used to 
teach me Psalms when I was very young, and who 
first taught me to pray and put my trust in God. I 





thank him for her children, who are leading the. 


army of Christ in this world, the army that will 
drive the devil from this earth and establish the 
kingdom of God. 

As I know that the Lord only is able to keep us, 
and that the devil is always ready with his tempta- 
tions, I take this occasion to shut the door behind 





me, and affirm that God is directing you and the 
Community, and that the doctrines and practices of 
the Community are holy and righteous. I feel a 
firm determination to devote my future life to serv- 
ing God and the Community. 
Your son in the gospel, 





Villa. April 22, 1873. 
DEAR FATHER Noyes:—I have a new ap- 
preciation of what you have done and are doing 
for the young men inthe Community. Your talk 
to us last week I know is the truth. Many of the 
points brought out were new, but have worked in 
me for good. I know that you are the best friend 
I ever had and the best friend of all that desire to 
be saved. Your patience and kindness toward me 
and others have drawn out my heart in love toward 
you, and I know I never shall sever the connection 
I have formed with you. God has placed me here, 
and he arranges my circumstances. 
The new purpose that took possession of mea 
a month ago, “to know and do the will of God,” is 
a bright thing in my experience that I constantly 
refer to when beset by the devil’s temptations to 
unbelief and discouragement. 
Confessing anew my loyalty to you and the O. C, 
Yours always, 








O. C., May 4, 1873. 
DreAR Mr. Noyes:—I awoke with my heart 
filled with love to you, and I wanted to express my 
gratitude and thankfulness for all you had done for 
me. When! was a young man I had, I suppose, 
many of the doubts and temptations that beset 
young men, but there came a time, in the 
midst of great distress and struggle of soul, 
when I was enabled to see your true charac- 
ter and to yield my life to yours. Since then 
I have always felt that, except to God alone, 
my relations to you were more sacred and vital than 
any relation I had ever known or could know. I 
think it has had all the sacredness of marriage with 
an added religious obligation that is often wanting 
in married life. I do not suppose that I have es- 
caped from suffering by living in the Community ; 
perhaps I have had a great deal more than I should 
had I remained in the world, but in my deepest 
depression I have never been tempted to turn away 
from you, but have always been sure that you were 
my best friend, and have often had my heart lifted 
in thanksgiving to God that when so few had been 
called he had chosen me. 
Yours sincerely, 


0., C. May 4, 1873. 

DEAR FATHER Noyes :—I want to say some- 
thing that will forever place beyond a doubt the pos- 
sibility of my deserting the cause that you and the 
Community are engaged in. My heart is full of 
thankfulness to God for his mercy and kindness, 
and that he has kept my heart soft through my late 
temptations, so that his words sent to me through 
you and others could reach me. I make this 


vow before God and man, that whatever trials or 


temptations God may see fit to put me through I 
believe he has joined me to this Community to help 
carry out his plans, and I have no right to leave it. 
Yours in humility, sil, ti 
0. C., May 9, 1873. 

DEAR Mr. Noyes :—Knowing the interest you 
take in all signs of the revival spirit among us, I 
venture to relate some of my late experience. For 
some weeks past I have been conscious that a 
softening process was going on in my heart, until 
now it is so filled with joy and love and peace that 
frequently during the day, when thinking on God’s 
jove and some of your lately expressed ideas, tears 
fill my eyes and great waves of love and*gratitude 
surge over me, thrilling me with the deepest sensa- 
tions. I find this experience is not dependent upon 





times and seasons, but upon conditions brought 
about by turning the attention inward. Skeptics 
say the sensations produced in the hearts of young 
converts during revivals are the result of the in- 
fluence exerted by a minister of strong magnetic 
power, and Henry Ward Beecher believes it im- 
possible to have these deep revival experiences in 
the midst of business; but my experience to-day 
disproves all this. While at work entirely alone 
so far as persons of a spiritual character are con- 
cerned, surrounded by whirling machinery, clanging 
hammers and the constant thud of a heavy drop as 
it fell upon the springs I was stamping, my mind 
recalled one of your late talks, and a spirit of 
love and broken-heartedness came upon me filling 
me with sensations which words are too weak to 
express. I trust as a family we are entering upon 
a perpetual revival. My heart is big with desires 
to clear myself of all hindering causes that the 

spirit of truth and sincerity may have free course. 
Praying for chronic softness of heart, I remain 
Yours faithfully, 





—DEPARTURES.—E. H. H., F. S. C., for W. C. 
ARRIVALS.—A. S. H., M. L., and T. H. S., from 
W.C.; W.G.K.and J. R. L. from New York; 
S.R. L. from the East; A. B. from the West. 


THOSE PUZZLING DIPHTHONGS 
IE AND EI. 





HESE diphthongs bring to mind the little 

checked aprons that brightened a play-ground, 
one summer morning, a long time ago. It was my 
first day at school. “Sis” and I had stopped on 
our way “just a minute” at aunt Cecelia’s, and 
passed out through her front door-yard. There 
were a great many flowers there, 1 remember, and 
some of the tall ones nodded their heads at us. I 
thought they meant, “Good morning, my little 
man,” and as we trudged up the road there was a 
barking here and there of dogs that seemed to 
have a special interest in us; but the greeting we 
met when we reached the low square house on the 
corner with only one door was overwhelming. 

Reader, have you forgotten your experience at 
that eventful time? Have you forgotten the state 
of mind you were in when you made your first 
“‘obeisance”’ to the school-ma’am? Do you re- 
member your new spelling-book with its sky-blue 
cover, from which you proceeded, with not a little in- 
ward triumph, to reac and spell ad, ed, 2b, and da, 
be, bi? You did not have to stop to potter with 
your letters—thanks to Amy’s tutelage at home— 
you were sure of hem, all’ cept b and d, and pand 
q, which would sometimes get a little mixed ; but 
you could almost tell them at sight. Da, de, di, 
do, du, you spoke loud and prompt because you 
knew what you were about, and when the last line 
on the page, za, ze, 27, and so on, was mastered, 
any one might have seen that you liked the new 
spelling-book, and the teacher, and the way you 
were getting on, which was surprising, you thought. 
May he you did not feel so crank at the bottom of 
the next page, and when, in course of time, you got 
to words of two syllables, straightened yourself up, 
and sang out, “ B-a 4a k-r ker baker,” and teacher 
said “* Next,” and “‘s-i sz d-r der cider,” and teacher 
said “ Next” again, you became a sober kind of boy, 
you remember. But one day teacher told the class 
in a very decided way that “ S-e-2-v-e is pronounced 
siv, and s-e-z-g-e seej,” and then you had a great 
misgiving,—‘* The book is not a n’onest spelling- 
book after all.” 

I once knew a sharp-eyed, red-headed little fellow 
in a class, who had a happy thought after several 
misspellings. A theory flashed into his mind, and 
he was going to put it to the test, too. He would 
try it on the next word. The next word was 
crucifix. The four or five above him missed it, 
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“ C-b-n-w-y, crucifix,” he shouted, and started for 
the head. He was so sure he was right. The 
experiment brought down the school-house figura- 
tively speaking. The boy’s theory, I afterward 
learned, was to spell words with silent letters 
altogether. From the present state of the language 
one might suppose the same theory to have been in 
vogue among the early writers. 

Children like to see things match—the letter and 
the sound. They spend in making matches a great 
part of their tinte. Some grown folks, I have ob- 
served, are childlike in this respect. There is‘my 
portly neighbor, Lambert. We had a talk one day 
standing by the road-side. He took solid grounds 
on that occasion. Planting his feet well apart | 
was reminded of a pyramid, a thing not easily 
overturned. Said he: 

“ Now where’s the sense in spelling receive with 
et and believe with ze? The sound’s the same in 
both words, then why not have the spellin’ ?” 

“My dear sir,” I replied, “these words don’t 
have a like origin. They come from different roots, 
and they root in different soils, so to speak ; de- 
lieve in Anglo Saxon and receive in Old French.” 

“Wells’pose they do. When you transplant such 
words—set ’em out, to use your own figure, in 
English soil, why don’t you change the spellin’ if 
need be so’s to have ’em in some sort’?o sympathy 
with their kin in the country you’re movin’ ’em 
into?” 

“That has been thought of, but some things 
don’t change easily. There’s that tropical plant, 
the Yucca, that I have been watering and taking 
into the cellar winters for a dozen years or so. 
When I look at that plant ina meditative way it 
seems to belong to the hemlock family.” 

“Does it? Then how does it seem when you 
look at it in the ordinary way with your eyes open ?”’ 

“ Not of very near kin, I admit, that is, to young 
hemlocks ; but as you go back in the hemlock 
ancestry the resemblance becomes striking. For 
instance, it does’nt look very much like the sap- 
heads down in the swamp; but when you com- 
pare it with the patriarchs on the hill yonder that 
have had the winds of a hundred winters whistling 
through their branches, the likeness is almost as 
strong as that of twins. (Lambert wanted to know 
if my Yucca was dead at the top!) I have tilled 
that plant a long time, with an eye to bringing out 
the latent hemlock; but after all it does’nt show 
much of the hemlock yet, in regard to the quality 
of its timber, and I begin to think it never will. 
Some of the neighbors discover it to be a foreign 
plant, after a careful examination. It pleases one 
to find out one is clever, you know, and so I keep 
it. Besides the piant is queer, and it has a story, 
for any one who will take the trouble to read it, of 
a strange land and people. Well, it seems no less 
difficult to remodel the words that come to us from 
abroad. They have as wonderful a self hood, as 
wonderful a story, as plants have, and won’t oblige 
anybody by losing themselves in the language. 
Posterity can readily learn where they came from, 
and get a taste, now and then, of their original 
flavor, which some folks relish as much as they do 
old wine.” 

‘“*What’ll they care about that? they’ll have 
enough to do that’s more important. Now I’ve 
been tryin’ to teach my Johnny to spell, but you’ve 
played such pranks with the alphabet (Lambert 
knows very well that I am no more responsible for 
this thing than he is) that he gets put out, and I 
can’t make it seem clear either. You say /ie is 
pronouned leef, /en lean, mien mean, piece pees, 
andsoon. Well, then we should pronounce Azz hee, 
pie pee, vie vee, should’nt we? But we don’t.” 

“As a general rule ze has the sound of ¢in me, 
but there are a few exceptions.” 

“T should think so. If ze as a general rule has 
the sound of long ¢, suppose we turn the thing 





around, and see what the general rule is for ez. It 
should’nt be long ¢ should it ? for we’ve settled that 
ze shall stand for that. But here we have s-p-e-c-e-i 
r-e-C-e-i-p-t, r-e-c-e-i-v-e, c-0-n-c-e-i-v-e, and so on. 
And now I’d like to know what becomes of your 
general rule for ze? What’s it good for?” 

“It seems to me that ez, as a general rule, 
has the sound of ain /ane, asin rein, veil, feign ; 
but s-f-e-c-z-e spells specie if 1 remember rightly, and 
therefore its pronunciation falls under the general 
rule for ze.” 

“I'd like to find a general rule that has’nt more 
exceptions than conformities. You are always 
bringing upa general rule when you get intoa 
corner ; but they’re of no account. Produce one 
of the right kind, one that’ll cover all cases, and I 
shall begin to have a little respect for ’em.” 


1 told him I thought there were rules that had 
no exceptions, and I would see if I could’nt find 
some ; if I did I would let him know what they 
were, and he could make use of them in exercising 
his Johnny. 

(It is always better in discussing a matter with 
such a person as Lambert to leave off the mo- 
ment his assurance that he has got the better of 
you in the argument has reached its hight. To 
gracefully yield the point at this crisis has a 
tranquilizing effect upon both of you at the time, 
and you are more likely to he on good terms when 
you next discuss.) 


I went in, and turned to the authorities. I ex- 
tracted, here and there, two long columns of words, 
and arranged them under the headings, “ Words 
that have ze,’ ‘*Words that have ez.” I studied 
these words some, and found the following excep- 
tions to the general rule that ze has the sound of e 
in me: 

Alien and derivatives, also defictent, deficien- 
cv, proficient, proficiency, sufficient, sufficiency, 
which come to us from the Latin, friend and 
derivatives, flies pied, piedness, pries, tried, tied, 
vied, and words ending in zeas vie, fie, etc. Here 
I got a glimpse of a rule of the right stamp,—one 
that will satisfy Lambert, I think. The exceptions 
to the general rule that e/ has the sound of a in 
Jane as in deign, rein, vein, 1 found to be still 
more numerous : 


Ceil, ceiling, conceit, conceive, eider, either, 
inveigle, foreign, forfeit, heifer, height, heigh-ho, 
kaleidoscope, kaleidophon, leisure, neif, neither, 
meine, meiny, meibomian, meiwell, meionite, peise, 
receipt, receive and derivatives, seid, seidlitz, 
seizin, seiner, seismic, seize and derivatives, sheik, 
seignior, sleight, teil. teine, treillage, weir, weird, 
and some others. 

After having elaborated a rule or two of the kind 
that will gratify Lambert, I became satisfied with 
regard to these diphthongs. I then dipped into 
the grammars, and after some searching found a 
rule of the unexceptional kind—one that will help 
Lambert in teaching I was sure. I considered my- 
self fortunate. Of course, I made a careful copy. 

Having my papers ready, one evening near sun- 
setting, 1 walked over to my neighbor’s. Thrice is 
he armed that hath his documents in hand. I was 
now prepared to squelch Lambert. I reached the 
door—I heard voices inside. Ah! he was giving 
his Johnny a lesson. I had arrived at the nick of 
time. I listened: 

*‘ D-e-i-g-n dane, v-e-i-l vail, r-e-i-n rane, s-e-i-z-e 
saze.” 

‘“No, Johnny! That’s what Mike calls it; but 
he’s not naturalized. Say seez.” 

“ S-e-i-z-e seez.” 

At this point I rapped. Lambert said he was 
glad to see me ; had I found them rules ? 

“Yes, I think I have something that will help you. 
The language is not entirely at loose ends, after all. 





It has some settled principles, which is not a safe 
thing to say of scarcely anything now-a-days.” 

“ That’s so. What have you got?” 

“We were talking about the diphthong ze the 
other day. Well, I have learned, when a word 
ends in ze that the diphthong always has the sound 
of Zin wine, as in fe, belie, untie, and so on.” 

* How about prairie? You would’nt pronounce 
it pray-righ, would you?” 

“ Not exactly. There’s one certainly.” 

“ Here’s another,—menagerte.” 

“ That makes two, sure enough! ” 

“Then there’s veverie, and aeric, and now I 
think of the word we happened to mention the 
other day, sfecie. We should pronounce that 
spershigh, if we followed your rule.” 

“These words do appear to deviate a little at 
present ; but they will fall into line eventually be- 
yond doubt. By the by, Lambert, while looking 
over my grammar two or three days ago I came 
across a good spelling rule, which it seems to me 
you might make useful at once. It is said to have 
no exceptions—just the kind you like. Here it 
is.’—I read from my paper: The diphthong is 
always e¢ when c is the letter that precedes it, 
never Zé.” 

“ Always ced, is it? Your grammarian is a ninny. 
Did’nt we settle it the other day that s-p-e-c-i-e spells 
specie? and how do we spell such words as de- 


ficient, proficient, sufficient, coéfficient, and” — 


“ Let me get the rule fairly before you, Lambert : 
‘ for—the—person—who’—is the saving and con- 
cluding clause, as the person who conceives, per- 
ceives, receives, and the like.” 

I had him at last. He could think of no ex- 
ceptions, though he would have been glad to 
break the rule, I have no doubt. It would have 
afforded him a well-spring of satisfaction. But he 
could’nt, tugas he might. After a time, fearing 
that his mental machinery might receive injury 
from the unwonted strain he was putting upon it, I 
contrived to ease the burden by means of a diver- 
sion. I artfully introduced the subject of stock- 
breeding, which shortly after led us to the pasture, 
where | admired his really fine cattle until those 
perplexing diphthongs had dropped out of mind. 

Cc. W. U. 


THE NEWS. 

Khiva has. fallen. 

Not much “ ethereal mildness ”’ yet. 

The Japanese Embassy has arrived at Rome. 

The Pope is eighty-one years old and very feeble. 

The woods slowly put forth their delicate green tints. 

The wife of Father Hyacinthe has given birth to 
a boy. 

John Stuart Mill has just died at Avignon, France. 
He was born in 1806. 

The king and queen of Sweden were crowned at 
Stockholm on Monday last. 

A financial panic prevails at Vienna which is seriously 
affecting the money market of Europe. 

George Francis Train announces himself a convert to 
Paganism—another train off the track. 


Late reports from Fort Garry represent that the In- 
dians in that section are in a peaceable and satisfactory 
state. 

That pastime of fools who labor under the hallucina- 
tion that they are gentlemen, duelling, still prevails in 
Virginia. 

The last attack of the Modocs has been repulsed, and 
the troops are said to have got between the Indians and 
the lava beds. 


An election in Spain for members of the Constitu- 
tional Cortes has resulted overwhelmingly in favor of 
the Federal Republicans. 

The old Sadducees appear to be having a resurrec- 
tion. On their reappearance, however, they discard the 
old name and call themselves Positivists. 
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The king of Ashantee has declared war against 
Great Britain, and with an army 35,000 strong is threat- 
ening Elmina, a fortified town on the Guinea coast. 


Eugene Schulyer, the American secretary of legation 
at St. Petersburg, has gone to Tashkend in Toorkistan, 


to watch the progress of the Russian expedition against 
Khiva. 


Efforts are making to secure an international coinage 
of silver for the immediate use of nations in America 
and Europe and for the eventual use of all the civilized 
countries of the world. 


The Elmira Advertiser tells this: There is a couple 
in this city, the husband nearly seventy years of age 
and the a wife in her sixty-third year. One day last 
week a little daughter was born to them. It is a little 
singular that the mother’s name is Sarah and the father’s 
Abraham. Pity that the child was not a boy so that it 
might be called Isaac. 


It is said that Mr. Bennett, the proprietor of the New 
York Herald, has purchased the site of ancient Troy, 
with all rights of excavation. It is rumored that the 
same gentleman is to marry a Danish Princess. It is a 
fact that he has secured the services of the celebrated 
German writers, Berthold Auerbach and Lousia Miil- 
bach, as Viennese correspondents during the Exposi- 
tion. 

The new 7ribune building to be built this season in 
New York is to be 1n the Florentine order, nine stories 
high, with a tower 200 feet high. It will occupy 
the site of the present office and some adjoining build- 
ings. The cost will be $500,000. Some of the 
Tribune’s envious contemporaries say that it is not an- 
nounced that the sub-cellars of the lofty structure will 
‘*extend to the axis of the earth, but it is supposed 
that this will be the case.” 


A new through route from New York to Chicago has 
been arranged over the Erie, Great Western, and Michi- 
gan Central railroads, and palace cars will now run 
daily. Heretofore it has been impossible to run the 
cars of the Erie road over the narrow-gauge roads from 
Suspension Bridge to Chicago. This difficulty has been 
obviated by changing the trucks of the Erie cars at Clif- 
ton, Canada. Cars with their passengers are raised by 
a hydraulic press, the broad trucks are taken out and 
narrow ones substituted, in the space of seven minutes, 
without the slightest inconvenience to passengers. 


The Cleveland Herald says: ‘A ‘ Progressive Com- 
munity’ has been established near Cedar Vale, Kansas. 
It was formed in January, 1871, has 320 acres of land, 
is out of debt, and has fair prospects—in the opinions of 
its members—of success in the future. Our knowledge 
of its existence and plan comes from a pamphlet pub- 
lished in its interest in San Francisco by a Russian, who 
is endeavoring to secure recruits among his fellow-coun- 
trymen, and we therefore take it that the Community is 
made up in part of that nationality. The constitution 
provides that the members shall unite in their labor and 
business, hold their property in common for the use of 
all, and dwell together in a unitary home. We do not 
learn what religious views are held in this ‘ Progressive 
Community,’ and therefore cannot say whether they are 
Shakers, Oneida Brethren, or merely Communists on 
economical principles.” 


Capt. C. F. Hall’s Arctic Expedition in the steamer 
Polaris, in search of the open Polar Sea, has been 
mainly a failure. Capt. Hall, after penetrating with his 
ship to latitude 82° 16, made a siedge journey over 
the ice some distance further. He discovered and 
crossed the open sea which Dr. Kane saw, and found it 
to be a strait fifteen miles wide. There were signs of 
open water further north. On his return to the ship he 
was stricken down with paralysis and delirium and died 
Oct. 8th, 1871. After his death another attempt was 
made to reach the Polar Sea. When that failed the 
Expedition started forhome. In August, 1872, the ship 
was surrounded with ice and drifted to latitude 77° 35/. 
Here a part of the crew, 19 persons in all, Jeft or were 
accidentally separated (their own account says the lat- 
ter) from the ship, and never regained her. They 
drifted southward on the ice for more than six months, 
and were at last picked up in April, by the ship Tigress, 
about forty miles from the ,coast of Labrador, in lati- 
tude 53° 30’. The Polaris when this party left her had 
fourteen men on board under command of Capt. 





Buddington, with abundance of provisions. Hopes are 
entertained that the ship will return home this season. 
Mirth is God’s medicine. Everybody ought to bathe 
in it. Grim care, moroseness, anxiety, all this rust of 
life, ought to be scoured off by the oil of mirth. It is 
better than emery. Every man ought to rub himself 
with it. A man without mirth is like a wagon without 
springs, in which one is caused disagreeably to jolt by 
every pebble over which it runs.— Springfield Union. 





FRUITS, VEGETABLES & JELLIES 
PACKED BY 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 


Price-List for 1873. 
VEGETABLES IN CANS. 
Per Dozen Quarts. 





TOMATOES . ‘ ‘ - $275 
SWEET CORN ‘ 3 75 
YELLOW PUMPKIN . 3 50 
SUCCOTASH ‘ 4 50 
WHITE KIDNEY BEANS ‘ ‘5 00 
GREEN PEAS . : 5 00 
STRING BEANS ‘ . 3 50 
LIMA BEANS . ‘ ‘ 5 50 
TOMATOES in 8lb. Fruit Cans (per doz.) 6 50 
TOMATO CATSUP in Pint Bottles, “ ‘“ 2 50 
FRUITS IN CANS AND BOTTLES. 
Per Dozen Quarts. 

CANS. GLASS. 
PEARS ‘ : $5 50 $7 00 
PLUMS, Damson . a 5 50 7 00 
o Lombard . - 5 50 7 00 
” Gage * 5 50 7 00 
CHERRIES, Black Tartarian ‘ 6 00 7 50 
‘i Yellow Spanish . 6 00 7 50 
. Other Varieties 6 00 7 50 
QUINCES 7 00 
PEACHES mn . 5 50 7 00 

wi whole (pared) ‘ 5 00 
RASPBERRIES, Philadelphia (red) 5 50 7 00 
= Hornet (red) 8 00 
" Doolittle (black) 5 5° 7 00 
STRAWBERRIES ‘ ° 5 50 7 00 
PINE-APPLES : . 9 00 10 50 
CURRANTS. ‘ ‘ 7 00 

SWEET PICKLES IN GLASS. 

Per Dozen Quarts. 

PEARS ‘ , - $7 00 
PEACHES : . ° 7 00 
CRAB-APPLES . . ; 7 00 

JELLIES IN 80z. TUMBLERS. 

Per Dozen. 

CURRANT ‘ , a ‘ 5 00 
CRAB-APPLE . . 4 00 
QUINCE a ‘i ‘ 4 00 
RED RASPBERRY . . 4 50 


CURRANT JELLY in Crocks to order. 


N. B.—The foregoing will be subject to such alterations as the 
changes in prices of fresh fruits may make necessary. 

The Vegetables put up by the O. C. are all raised in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Preserving Factory, and great care is taken to 
have them harvested at the best moment and canned while they are 
fresh. 

The Fruits are preserved in heavy syrup made of the best white 
sugar, and are ready for table use without further attention. 
The aim has been to put them up in the best manner. 

Our packing-cases hold two dozen cans, or one dozen bottles ; 
and parties are requested to order full cases. Jellies are packed in 
cases of one or two dozen, as desired. 

Shipping directions will be strictly followed, and goods will be de- 
livered at the nearest railroad station in good order without extra 
charge; but the Community will not be held responsible for any 
breakage which may take place after the goods are shipped. 

Orders from persons unknown to us must be accompanied by the 
cash or suitable reference. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, (K] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 
Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 
* 
STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, 





{[T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, LM] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. . 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior : with New Narratives and Illustrations.. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘*Salvation from Sin,’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘*‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ** Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound.” Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the *‘ History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,”’ and the “‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border 
price $1.00, 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


